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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A CARTOONIST 

Since undertaking to write this article for Brush and Pencil I 
have made the important discovery that it is much easier for an artist 
to draw a cartoon than to tell what it is and how it is drawn. It 
is perhaps best, therefore, 
that I should not here enter 
into a very elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject, but 
rather should tell the story 
of the cartoon in a simple, 
general way. By way of 
introduction it might be well 
to state briefly what a car- 
toon is, as the encyclopaedia 
gives it. The definition runs 
like this: 

"It is a design or draw- 
ing on strong paper or 
pasteboard of the full size 
of an intended work to be 
copied from it in fresco, 
mosaic, oil, tapestry, or the 
like. A cartoon is usually 
made with chalk or distem- 
per on several sheets pasted 
together, and its outline is 
transferred by dusting charcoal or the like through holes pricked in it, 
or by tracing with a hard point." A curiously misleading statement. 

That is what Raphael called a cartoon, and I am certain that such 
a cartoon must have been intended for publication in some Roman 
monthly, instead of a daily. In the modern significance, a cartoon 
is a picture in sketchy style intended to affect public opinion as to 
some matter or person. This is perhaps hardly elastic enough to fit 
the present-day cartoon, for it is frequently the case that the artist 
draws his cartoon openly to amuse, and with no intentions of affecting 
public opinion. If he succeeds in bringing a smile to some one's face, 
and thereby adding a moment of cheerfulness to some one's heart, he 
feels that his mission has been accomplished, a worthy misssion at that. 

The cartoonist's equipment usually is a bottle of black ink, a 
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THE COAL INVESTIGATION— EPOCH I 
By John T. McCutcheon 

pencil, a piece of cardboard, an eraser — and sometimes an idea. The 
editor does not request the cartoonist to make a design or drawing on 
strong paper or pasteboard of the full size of an intended work to be 
copied, etc. If he did he would not have time to get out the paper. 
He simply says: "Get up a cartoon on such and such a subject," or 
else he hires a man who will turn in one every day, upon some topic 
which is first submitted to him for his approval. 

The work of a cartoonist differs essentially from that of other 
workers in art. The idea is the fundamental requirement. A draw- 
ing without some idea, good or bad, is not a cartoon, although it 
may be a most acceptable drawing. On the other hand, a very 
wretchedly drawn cartoon sometimes may express an idea so cleverly 
that the cartoon is immensely successful. Some of the best cartoon- 
ists of the country are not good artists, but the excellence of their 
ideas excuses all shortcomings in technique. 

It frequently happens that a man may be too good an artist to 
become a good cartoonist; that is, if he attempts a cartoon be draws 
it so correctly that the idea is submerged in the artistic quality of the 
drawing. The first thing that strikes the eye in such a case as this is 
that here is a beautiful picture. Instead of that, the first impression 
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should be that here is a cartoon. A figure that is drawn anatomically 
correct, for instance, is very seldom amusing, and at the same time a 
figure that is too grotesquely drawn is often likely to be offensive. 
If it is possible to strike a medium between the two, the result is 
usually most satisfactory. 

Therefore, the first requirement of a cartoonist, as far as technique 
goes, is that he be able to make a drawing that will not be primarily 
regarded as a work of art. It must have in it the spirit of caricature, 
and it must not be so elaborate in treatment as to submerge the cen- 
tral idea. If the idea is buried, the purpose of the cartoon is 
defeated. If, however, the artist can make his cartoon attractive 
artistically without sacrificing the spirit of caricature, so much the 
better. 

The second requirement of a cartoon, also considered from the 
point of technique, is that the more simply and directly the idea is 
expressed, the more successful the cartoon will be. When the artist 
selects his idea his object then should be to put it on paper with as 
few unnecessary embellishments as possible. Every part of the draw- 
ing should be made to strengthen the central idea, and nothing should 
be added that would detract from it. 
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Technically, therefore, 
the cartoonist should strive to 
attain two results — to make 
his drawing in the cartoon 
spirit, and to make his ideas 
stand out aggressively. As 
to the other requirements of 
the cartoonist, he should 
have several qualifications: 
first, a fairly clear knowl- 
edge of what is happening 
in the world of politics, 
society, finance, etc. ; second- 
ly, a news sense — that is, 
the ability to grasp the im- 
portance of a news item when 
he sees it; and again, the 
ability to draw from it an idea 
that maybe clearly expressed 
in a drawing so that all who see it may instantly recognize the point 
that the artist seeks to emphasize with humor, ridicule, or satire. 

In this way a cartoon becomes an illustrated editorial, more effect- 
ive than a written editorial perhaps, because more simply and more 
directly represented. A cartoon can show a condition of affairs more 
strikingly than can a page 
of written explanations. 

As to the various styles 
of cartoons, I suppose that 
they might be broadly gen- 
eralized into two classes — 
the serious and the humor- 
ous. There is much to be 
said in favor of both. The 
reader will doubtless re- 
member many serious car- 
toons that produced a pro- 
found effect upon him and 
made him think earnestly, 
and the effect of which 
was distinctly for the good. 
There are some subjects 
that should not be treated 
frivolously, and there are 
some evils that demand 

more stinging rebukes than goaAL HAPPENINGS AT BIRD CENTER 
can be given with ridicule By John t. McCu.cheon 
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or good-natured satire. This is similarly true in writing or in speak- 
ing, when a sermon suits the situation better than a satire. In my 
own opinion, the serious cartoon is far more effective than a humor- 
ous one possibly could be, just as a club in certain trying moments 
is more productive of wholesome results than a reprimand. 

I think there is more to be avoided, however, in drawing serious 
cartoons than there is in the humorous style. A steady diet of the 
serious style is likely to become monotonous, for no one likes to be 
scolded continually, even if he knows that he needs it. And the 
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American people, most of all, want considerable good nature mixed 
with their lectures. Some serious cartoons are savage and venomous, 
and I think do far more harm than good, for they cannot but create 
a feeling of sympathy for the persons whom they attack. They also 
leave a very unpleasant effect upon the one who looks at them, and in 
this way react against the attacking party. 

In nine cases out of ten, in my opinion, the cartoon that is charged 
with malice or venom might just as well be left undrawn, so far as the 
beneficial effect on the public goes. Another serious type of cartoon 
is the one that appeals to class : prejudices and strives to arouse the 
ignorant passions of one element of society against another. This 
class of cartoon is distinctly unwholesome, because it is founded upon 
a distortion of existing conditions. There are too many good, honor- 
able people in every class to make it justifiable to assail the class to 
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which they belong as a whole. The cartoonist who does this com- 
mits a wrong against the public and is therefore disloyal to his trust. 

Take, for instance, the cartoon policy of representing capital as a 
devouring monster, whose only purpose in life is to throttle the poor 
working-man. Such cartoons, of course, have no effect upon people 
who think, but they do affect the ignorant by nourishing a spirit of 
hostility to capital that is decidedly unwholesome in a country. 

The other school of cartooning is the one which tries to attain its 
end in a good-natured way, eliminating the sting as much as possible. 
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It is not as direct in its methods as the serious school, but I think 
that a great deal of good results from its work. The disciples of this 
school strive to draw cartoons that hit off the existing evils and abuses 
with ridicule and satire. They seldom seriously hurt any one's feel- 
ings, since the artist always tries to take out the sting of the picture. 
These cartoons never rock the foundations of nations, but they prob- 
ably make the world a little more cheerful as it moves along. 

And now for the practical creation of a cartoon, such as you see 
each day in the newspapers, from the time when the idea is first born 
until the cartoon appears in print. I have been asked frequently how 
the cartoons are made, and where the ideas come from, and if I do not 
have cartoons drawn days ahead. The popular impression is, that the 
life of a cartoonist who must furnish a drawing every day, rain or 
shine, idea or no idea, must be considerably irksome. In explaining 
the process and evolution of a cartoon, I shall have to draw upon my 
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own experiences, for I sup- 
pose every cartoonist has his 
own methods, and I am fa- 
miliar only with my own. 

Suppose we assume that 
it is early in the morning and 
that I have no idea in mind 
for the day's work. My 
first task is to read the morn- 
ing papers thoroughly, mak- 
ing a selection of as many 
possible subjects as I can 
find. I then submit my list 
of subjects to the publisher 
of the paper, and he ap- 
proves of one of them, or 
else he tells me to use the 
one which in my judgment 
offers the most opportunities 
for fun. I then depart for 
the practical cartoon factory. 

My next step is to make 
in order to reduce the idea 
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a very rough sketch on a piece of paper 
to a workable, tangible shape. When I 
have arranged the cartoon in 
this tabloid form, I then draw 
it on a larger scale, usually 
on a piece of cardboard about 
sixteen inches wide. If the 
subject happens to be a good 
one there is no little pleasure 
in elaborating it. If the sub- 
ject is not a good one, then 
it is work. It frequently 
happens that a reading of 
the morning papers will give 
one several excellent sug- 
gestions, and in some cases 
it is often hard to decide be- 
tween them. We know that 
they will all be too old if we 
hold them over another day. 
The average life of a car- 
toon idea is about twenty- 
four hours, and it must make 
its appearance at once or it 
is obsolete. 
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At other times the papers do not suggest a single idea. Every- 
thing is dull, and search as we may, there is practically nothing to 
build a cartoon upon. In such instances it is hard work for the artist, 
because he knows that the cartoon must be made, and that some sort 
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of an idea must be evolved, whether or not there is any foundation for 
it. If the artist has not settled upon anything by four o'clock in the 
afternoon the situation becomes somewhat alarming, since he knows 
that the cartoon must positively be made for the next morning's 
paper. As a matter of fact, something always does turn up, and it is 
curious that some of these eleventh-hour ideas not infrequently turn out 
to be the best of all. The element of timeliness is more conspicuous. 
To illustrate the class of ideas that are submitted to publishers, I 
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will mention those that were suggested by myself one day last spring. 
These actual instances will give a better insight into the practical work 
of a cartoonist than a supposititious case. Senator Hoar had just made 
an eloquent speech in the Senate, and I turned in an idea upon that 
subject; also the day before a negro had been burned at the stake in 
Texas, and I submitted a rough sketch of a Filipino congratulating 
himself that the Americans had introduced the water-cure instead of 
the fire-cure; and another idea suggested, more innocuous, was that 
of representing the young 
men and women of our 
schools preparing for com- 
mencement day. The last 
suggestion was selected, and 
in executing the drawing I 
represented the young men 
preparing for commencement 
by writing an oration en- 
titled, "What Congress 
Should 00."' The young 
woman's idea of preparing 
for^ commencement was 
shown by a picture repre- 
senting her at the dress- 
maker's being measured for 
her graduating frock. 

This idea, of course, is 
not one to set nations think- 
ing, but it had the merit of 
being a good-natured, light- /h^* 
hearted sort of subject, and nations' deference to uncle sam 
more likely to agree with By John t. McCutcheon 
one's digestion at breakfast 

than a cartoon which dealt reform and advice in all directions. It is 
my belief that people would rather be amused than informed, and any 
cartoon that makes the beginning of a day a little bit cheerier is far 
more welcome than one which jumps violently upon one's pet princi- 
ples and makes a number of people angry. Personally, I prefer to 
make drawings which do not rub the wrong way of the grain, that 
possibly may make some people feel in better spirits for having 
looked at them. 

I should not omit saying a word about some of the stock charac- 
ters in the cartoon world. You never see them on the streets or in 
real life, but you will always find them hanging about the places 
where cartoons are made. For instance, there is the trust magnate. 
He is always corpulent and beaming, usually arrayed in a huge frock- 
coat with a generous sprinkling of diamonds, indicative of wealth. 
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He usually has side-whiskers, although why side-whiskers should be 
symbolic of great riches I do not know. I may hazard a suggestion. 
It is possible that the idea first came from the late Commodore 
Vanderbilt, who was our greatest representative of wealth at a time 
when the first American cartoons were appearing. It may be remem- 
bered that this particular Mr. Vanderbilt expressed considerable disre- 
gard for the rights of the public, and perhaps for this reason he was 
taken for a type to represent vast capital. Personally I do not happen 
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to know any trust magnates who look like the popular pictures. On 
the contrary, I think most of them are amiable, good-natured men 
who have many other objects in life besides the crushing of the public. 
Next take the boodle alderman. He is always shown with loud 
clothes and a blaze of diamonds, with a mammoth cigar rakishly tilted 
upward under the sheltering shade of a big black mustache. We 
never see him in real life exactly as he is represented. On the con- 
trary, the famous boodle aldermen I have known were quietly dressed 
men, usually intelligent — in fact, the more intelligent they are the 
more dangerous they are — and invariably with a host of friends, and 
with wives and children who can see no wrong in them. The latter 
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regard the newspapers as oppressors, and the alderman's friends 
justify his acts on the ground that it is always right to hold up cor- 
porations, providing the alderman be generous with his boodle. 

Then again, take the honest citizen. Formerly he was represented 
as a pious man with neat side-whiskers and spectacles, but latterly the 
cartoonists have taken to representing him as a clean* healthy type of 
citizen. He is never represented in a silk hat or stylish clothes, 
because among certain classes of voters the silk hat is not a device 
with which to win votes. .' ' ~ 

These are all purely conventional types in the cartoon world, and 
the reader will recall many another — the gambler, always dressed in 
large checks; the banker, always wearing a silk hat and frock-coat; 
the congressman, always wearing little chin whiskers; and the literary 
man and artist, always with long hair. The first glance at one of 
these figures in a cartoon instantly suggests to the mind the character 
it is meant to portray. 
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Indeed, the reader has doubtless learned to recognize the carica- 
ture symbols even of real men. For instance, a pair of glasses and a 
gleaming phalanx of teeth means Mr. Roosevelt; a fat man shooting 
at a duck means Mr. Cleveland; an old-fashioned silk hat and a heavy 
face means Mr. Kruger; a round face and a pair of glasses means 
President Harper. 

It has been my theory that it is not always necessary to stick to 
politics and news for one's ideas. For that reason I try to vary my 

subjects as much as possi- 
ble in order to avoid same- 
ness. Thus I frequently 
draw cartoons, or perhaps 
the}' might more properly 
be called pictures, that do 
not strictly belong in the 
news field. The mission 
of these pictures is dis- 
tinctly to amuse, and I be- 
lieve no cartoonist will 
make a mistake in, occa- 
sionally at least, indulging 
in these harmless pictorial 
squibs. It requires a wide 
variety of subjects to ap- 
peal to the readers of the 
big dailies, and it is im- 
possible to please all of 
them at once. The cartoon 
that appeals to one class 
has no interest for another. 
The foregoing is perhaps an inadequate treatment of the subject, 
but it will give the reader some idea of the essential requirements of 
cartooning, and of the principles underlying the work. Primarily the 
cartoon is not merely a picture, not an opportunity for the artist to 
display technical ability, not something to fill in a corner or take up 
space on a page: it is the exponent of an idea. It presupposes wit, 
humor, the aptitude to say a thing oddly, caustically, trenchantly, in 
terms of pure line. It has little or nothing to do with the merely 
pretty or graceful; it has much to do with strength and uniqueness. 
The cartoon is a peculiar art for a peculiar purpose, and if an artist 
is not willing to sacrifice finish for force, prettiness for power, correct- 
ness for caricature, he had better not essay the work. Americans 
have shown this aptitude and have been given ample opportunity for 
its exercise by the press, and I do not hesitate to say that we have 
in this country many of the best cartoonists in the world. 

John T. McCutcheon. 
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